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Anita Augspurg’s Birthday Celebrated 
EMINISTS of Germany are gathering 
to celebrate the seventieth birthday 

of Dr. Anita Augspurg, member of the 

International Advisory Council of the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party, on September 22. 


Dr. Augspurg was the first woman lawyer 
of Germany, and she founded and edited 
the first women’s political journal there, 
Die Frau im Staat, a distinguished maga- 
zine. She was one of the first women to 
become a member of the International 
Advisory Council of the Woman’s Party, 
to advise and assist American Feminists 
in their co-operation with women of other 
countries to bring about world-wide Equal 
Rights. Gertrud Baer, another member 
of the Women’s Party’s international 
council, has written to Equa, Ricuts 
about the plans of German Feminists to 
honor their distinguished leader on her 
birthday. 
| 
Megan Lloyd George May Run 
EGAN LLOYD GEORGE, daughter 
of the former Prime Minister of 
England, has been invited by the Ponty- 
pridd, Wales, Liberal Association to con- 
test the local seat in Parliament as a 
Liberal candidate at the next general elec- 
tion. Miss Lloyd George, who is 25, has 
made many political speeches, and has 
been her father’s constant associate in his 
work in the Liberal Party. 


Woman Diplomat Resigns 


FTER serving for five years in the 
Foreign Service of the United States, 


Lucile Atcherson, the first woman to be © 


appointed to the service, has resigned, 
“for personal reasons.” Miss Atcherson 
has served of late as third secretary of the 
legation at Panama City. She served 
in a similar capacity at Berne, Switzer- 
land. The only other foreign service of- 
ficer who is a woman is Pattie Field, 
American vice-consul at Amsterdam. 
Frances E. Willis recently passed the dip- 
lomatic examinations, and will be assigned 
when there is a vacancy in her class. 


‘ 


Austrian Woman Demands Seat on 
Exchange 


ARGIT Biach, the widow of an 
Viennese industrialist, who after 
her husband’s death is the head of a com- 
pany producing lead-pencils and crayons, 
made a petition for admission to the Ex- 
change. This petition has been already 
backed by the Association of Viennese 
Industrialists. The decision depends on 
the vote of the Chamber of Exchange. If 
they agree, the Parliament would have to 
change the law to admit women. 


Feminist Not 
eminist Notes 
Professional Women Given Title *‘Frau”’ 
OR the first time Austria has awarded 
the title “Frau” officially to all women 
doctors in the certificate which they re- 
ceive from the university. Before the 
war the municipality of Vienna ordered 
that all women teachers shall have 
the title of “Frau.” The same order was 
given later concerning the women re- 
lief officers working in schools. Now the 
women employees of the State have de-- 
manded that they too should have the title 
of “Frau,” especially when they work in 
office. The Government promised to pub- 
lish a decree in which this demand will 
be recognized. In future the women em- 
ployees will have the titles “Frau Ad- 
junkt” or “Frau Director,” et cetera, ac- 
cording to their professional position. 


Norway's First Woman's Skipper 
: UDRUN TROGSTAD, 19 years old, 
has taken the examinations for coast 
skipper at the school for seamen in Oslo, 
the first woman to take these examina- 
tions in Norway. The permission of the 
Government department in charge of navi- . 
gation had to be secured in order that she 
might enter for the examinations. She has 
shipped with her father, a sea captain, 
since she was 14 years old, and has 
studied navigation through a correspond- 
ence school. 


Women Scientists Rewarded 
[| WO women have recently been named 
to important scientific professorships 
and scholarships in England. Doris Mac- 
kinnon, hitherto lecturer and reader in 
zoology at King’s College, has been elected 
to the chair of zoology, and C, F. Elam 
has been awarded the Robert Hadfield 
scholarship to the Second Empire Mining 
and Metallurgical Congress, which is to 
take place in Canada. 


Woman Re-elected in Australia 
AY HOLMES has been re-elected to 
the Legislative Assembly of West- 
ern Australia in the Labor interest. 
Preston Stanley has been nominated in 
New Sotith Wales for the State Legisla- 
ture. | 


Woman Heads Educational Association 

OR the first time in its history the 

members of the National Association 
of Head Teachers in England and Wales 
have elected as their president a woman, 
J. W. Gibb of Liverpool. This association 
consists of the headmasters and head- 
mistresses of elementary schools of Eng- 
land and Wales, and thus contains the 
most influential members of the largest 
branch of the teaching profession. 


A Woman's University in Tokyo 
HE JAPAN ADVERTISER says that 
the first university for women in 

Japan is to be established in Tokyo by 

extending the present courses of the ex- 

isting Mejiro Women’s College. 

For this purpose, the Yasuda family has 
promised to contribute Y. 100,000, thus 
enabling the college to be classed as an 
authentic university. 

For the first few years the university 
will give degrees in two lines only, liter- 
ary and scientific. About eighty students 
will be admitted to the freshmen classes 
of these two schools. 

A thesis for a doctorate is pending in 
the Ministry of Education, and its ap- 
proval by the education authorities will 
make Kono Yasui, professor of botany in 
the Tokyo Women’s Higher Normal 
School, the first woman Doctor of Phil- | 
osophy in this country. | 

Miss Yasui’s thesis, which is on the 
composition of Japanese coal, has passed 
the examination committee of the Tokyo 
Imperial University and it is hoped that 
favorable action will be taken by the min- 
istry of Education soon. 

Miss Yasui was sent by the Ministry of 
Education to the United States to study 
about two or three years ago. She stayed 
in America for one year, the greater part 
of which was spent in the laboratory of 
Harvard University. Her thesis for a 
doctorate is said to embody the result 
of research work carried out by her since 
she returned to Japan. 


An Irish Leader in Politics and Industry 


ADY PIRRIE, widow of the head of 

4 the Harland and Wolff shipbuilding 
firm, was the first woman Justice of the 
Peace in Belfast. She has now been made 
a life member of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce. Lady Pirrie takes an active 
interest in the work of her late husband’s 
firm. 


Women J. P.’s in Australia 
HE first women to be appointed to 
the office of Justice of the Peace under 

the bill recently passed by the Parliament 

of Victoria, Australia, are Mrs. Skene, 
president of the Australian Federal Coun- 
cil of Women, and Mrs. Glencross, presi- 


dent of the National Council of Women 
of Victoria. | 


Russian Women Generals 


HREE women, all of whom have seen 
active service, have just completed 
their studies at the Leningrad Military 
Academy, and have received the rank 
equivalent to general. 
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The Modern Woman of Persia 


N the past ages the Persian woman en- 
joyed a large share of learning. She 
was free to adopt any work or profes- 

sion. The Mohammedan law (with all 
due respect to the Western misconception 
regarding this fundamental matter) en- 
couraged the emancipation of woman, nay 
rather enjoined it upon its followers. It 
put her on an equal footing with man; 
allowed her to be his guardian when nec- 
essary and to undertake the function of 
jurisprudence. 


On the other hand Saint Paul says in 


so many words that women were created 
for men and they should not attend wor- 
ship with uncovered heads. In contra- 
distinction to this, Mohammed said: “The 
study of sciences is incumbent upon every 
man and woman.” The Mohammedan 
law gave woman perfect freedom to man- 
age her own affairs; to sell, buy, mort- 
gage, or trade with her own property with- 
out even consulting her husband. The 
privileges she thus enjoyed were such as 


would make many European sisters of. 


pre-war days envy her. 

But the lapse of time has been most 
detrimental to woman’s interest in the 
East. In Asia, generally speaking, the 
heads of the States were always despotic, 
their will was looked upon as the will of 
the Almighty and their command as the 
command of God. The religious leaders 
likewise were as absolute and dogmatic 
as the Oriental monarchs. 
church and the State ruled the mass of 
the people autocratically. In turn, the 
head of every family imitated the king 
and the priest, and himself became a little 
autocrat in his house. In this manner the 
whole fabric of Oriental society was poi- 
soned with the dangerous virus of des- 
potism, and the woman weighed down by 
the heavy load of a crushing bondage. She 
found the way of progress barred and the 
light of learning shut off from her. This 
despair and helplessness had a detrimen- 


Australian 


HE second triennial conference of the 

Australian Women’s Equal Citizen- 
ship Federation, held in Sydney in May, 
voted to change the name of the federation 
to the Australian Federation of Women 
Voters. 

A country-wide campaign to elect a 
woman to the Australian Federal Parlia- 
- Ment was undertaken as a result of this 
meeting. It was decided to leave to the 
various State societies the question of 
whether or not they would work to elect 
women to the State Parliaments. 

The new board of officers was author- 
ized and directed to make a survey of 
the present possibilities of getting a 


f 


Thus the 
women in Persia. 


By Mirzo Ahmad Sohrab 


(Abridged by “Stri-Dharma,” from his 
article in “Reality.” ) 


tal effect on her physical, mental, and 
moral faculties. 


The Bahai movement, which appeared 
in Persia in 1844, teaches the perfect 
equality of men and women. Its three 
founders, known as the Bab, Baha ’o ’llah 
and Abdul Baha, laid great emphasis on 
this principle and commanded their fol- 
lowers to educate their daughters; for 
these girls, they said, will become some 
day the mothers of society and, unless 
they are thoroughly educated, how can 
they train their children? | 


One of the great heroines of the last 
century who espoused the cause of her 
sex in the Land of the Lion and the Sun, 
was Kurrat-Ul-Ayne. She lived between 
1820 and 1853, became an enthusiastic 
follower of Baha’o’llah, threw away the 
veil, traveled throughout the length and 
breadth of Persia, lectured to women 


about their emancipation, and awakened 


them out of the deep slumber of centuries. 
At a time when Susan B. Anthony was 
working in the United States for the suf- 
frage movement and in 1848 the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention was held at 
Seneca Falls, New York, Kurrat-Ul-Ayne 
was proclaiming at the top of her voice 
the principle of the equality of men and 
She was finally mar- 
tyred in 1853. 


Morgan Shuster, who went to Persia to 
reconstruct the finances of that country, 
gives in his book the most eloquent testi- 
mony to the progress, patriotism, and self- 
sacrifice of the modern Persian women, 
describing how through their political 
demonstration, the members of the Na- 
tion Legislative Assembly scorned the 
ultimatum of Russia, who had massed her 


army at the frontier to invade the coun- 


try and crush the national spirit of inde- 
pendence. 


He gives the following graphic picture: 
“The Persian woman since 1907 has be- 
come almost at a bound the most progres- 
sive, not to say radical, in the world. That 
this statement upsets the ideas of centu- 
ries makes no difference. It is the fact. 
The womens did much to keep the spirit of 
liberty alive. Having themselves suffered 
from a double form of oppression, politi- 
cal and social, they were the more eager 
to foment the great Nationalist movement 
for the adoption of the constitutional 
forms of government and the inculcation 


of Western political, social, and ethical 
codes.” | 


The Persian woman of today is in a 
tremendous period of social and educa- 
tional upheaval. Old traditions are being 
completely discarded and advanced ideals, 
although not quite formed, are in the 
process of formation. For the last sixty 
years the news of the progress of the 
Western women has been slowly perme- 
ating the hearts of their Persian sisters. 
* * * Newspapers and magazines are be- 
ing edited by the new women; clubs are 
founded and discussion of vital topics ~ 
carried on. Nurses are graduated from 
the medical schools and the pathways of 
unlimited advancement are opened on all 
sides. 


The great war broke many shackles and 
chains which held the women of Persia 
as prisoners in harems. The new girls 
are eager to acquire knowledge. Several 


years ago a Persian girl by the name of 
-Ghodsea Khanom went against all na- 


tional prejudices, left her home, apd 
studied in Columbia University, America. 
She graduated from that institution and 
at the conclusion of war she returned to 
Teheran, Persia, and is now engaged in 
a fine work of educating her sisters. Many 
modern schools are opened. 


Women’s Feminist Work 


woman elected to the Federal House. 


Resolutions adopted by the Federation - 


included: 

A reaffirmation of the Federation’s 
principle of real equality of liberties, 
status, and opportunities in the family 
and in society; 

The appointment of women on all na- 
tional or State commissions, delegations, 
or boards; 

The opening of all posts in the Com- 
monwealth and the State Civil Service to 
women on equal terms with men; 

Equal pay for equal work; 


Equality in the enactment and enforce- 


ment of. public morality laws; 


Equal nationality rights, regardless of 
sex Or Marriage; | 

The appointment of women to migra- 
tion commissions; and 


The following resolution on industrial 
legislation : 


“Resolved, That in view of Aus- 
tralia’s experience of protective legis- 
lation for women in industry, the con- 
stituent bodies in the Australian Fed- 
eration carefully study the question 
in order to be in the position to in- 
struct their delegates to the next 
International Congress how to vote 
upon this question.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator CHARLES CURTIS. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


Women Lawyers Face the Facts 


HE women lawyers have seen the menace of laws restricting women’s 
activities in the economic world. They have pledged themselves to pro- 
test whenever any law is proposed as a protection to workers when that - 
proposed law is based upon sex rather than on the nature of the work. 


As the women lawyers themselves pointed out, business and professional 
women have been so busy working in an individualistic way to achieve success 
against odds that they have not taken the time to see what organized groups 
are doing which might threaten their freedom to achieve success. 


But a proposal in California to increase the scope of the law restricting 
women’s working hours so that it would include women in the professions 
and in business has opened the eyes of many business and professional women 
who have not previously seen the need to organize their defenses against 
attacks on their economic freedom. | 


We congratulate the National Association of Women Lawyers on their 
decision to place organized opposition against sex discrimination in the laws 
designed to make working conditions (once you have your job) better. We 
welcome them to the increasing numbers of women who stand for Equal 
Rights in industry, in the professions, and in business. | | 


One Step Forward 


a definite step forward when it concluded, from an investigation it 
made of the effect of labor legislation for women only, that there should 
be a “differentiation of legislation for different types of employment, and 
the exemption of those groups of highly skilled professional or semi-profes- 
sional women who are able to dictate their own terms of employment.” 


| he HE Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor took 


_ This is certainly progress from the time when members of the Bureau 
defended the laws prohibiting women from working in various occupations, 
such as taxi-driving, and when they were willing that pharmacists and other 
such highly skilled workers should be included in the scope of restrictive 
laws. No comment is made in the preliminary report of the Bureau on the 
fact that the District of Columbia hours law, right under the very nose of 
the Bureau, definitely hampers women from obtaining work in the advertising 
departments of department stores. | 


The Women’s Bureau found that some women were thrown out of jobs 


_ because of laws restricting their hours of work and prohibiting them from 


working at night. But it still believes that in certain industries these laws 
are a “protection” to women. : 


Mary Winslow, in reporting on the survey, stated that the most impor- 
tant thing revealed by the investigation was the need for basing these 
laws upon the type of the work, although she still believes some laws should 
be based on the sex of the worker. It is only one more step to the Woman’s 
Party’s stand that all labor laws should be based solely upon the nature of 
the work, and never upon the sex of the worker. | 


Of course, we hope that the Women’s Bureau will someday take this step. 
We are glad they have taken the step which seemed necessary as a result 
of the facts brought out by this investigation. 


M ISS WINSLOW pointed out that, whereas women in Ohio are prohibited 
by law from driving passenger motor ¢ars for pay, women in Pennsyl- 
vania, which borders onto Ohio, are earning good livings, under healthful 
conditions, driving taxicabs. One concern in Philadelphia has women drivers 
only, and they themselves report that it is much more pleasant and healthful 


_ work than some they had engaged in prior to the opening of opportunity as 


taxi-drivers. 


The case of the women pharmacists, which has been discussed in Equa. 
RicuTs, was also cited by Miss Winslow. 
E await the full report of the Women’s Bureau investigation, and we hope 
that they will oppose such laws barring women from occupations. 
Women’s Bureau representatives have gone into States to oppose Equal 
Rights on the grounds that such laws would remove “protection” from 
women. We hope they will go into Ohio and other States to oppose laws 
which they admit are a handicap to women trying to earn their livings, 
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Mrs. Wintringham at Headquarters 


ARGARET WINTRINGHAM, 
M once a member of the House of 

Commons of England, and quite 
likely to be a member again before long, 
told Woman’s Party members informally 
of two struggles for equality between men 
and women she has been making in Eng- 
land. She was a guest at tea at National 
Headquarters on September 3. 


One of these battles for Equal Rights | 


is in the political party of which she is 
an enthusiastic member—the 
Party. There her struggle has been to 
have women party workers paid as much 
as men, and to have women named as 
candidates for Parliament. | 

She told the story of one of the fights 
for equality she won in the party organi- 
zation. A man organizer and a woman 
organizer were being chosen to set out 
on a campaign. The committee proposed 


to pay the woman organizer £150 and to 
allow her £100 for expenses. They pro- 


posed to pay the man organizer £350 and 
allow him £300 for expenses. Mrs. Win- 
tringham insisted and argued until the 
expenses and the salaries were equalized. 
The committee could not see why the 
woman organizer should need as great an 
allowance for expenses, until Mrs. Win- 
tringham pointed out the obvious truth 
that a room in a hotel costs a woman as 
much as it costs a man. 

The other fight for equality in which 
she is most interested is in agriculture, 
which ranks third in the number of women 


Liberal 


employed. One-eighth of all the women 
workers of England are agricultural 
workers on a wage basis, Mrs. Wintring- 


ham said. In sixteen counties the women 


are paid about half as much as the men, 
but exactly the same amount is held out 
of their salaries for board and room, 
where they live in the homes of their em- 
ployers, as is held out of the men’s sala- 
ries. There are 700 members of the local 
agricultural boards, provided for by law, 
and only seven of these are women. 

On the national board, there is one 
woman member, as the law says there 
shall be at least one woman member. 

“At least is always at most where wom- 
en are concerned,’ Mrs. Wintringham 
commented. 

Before visiting National Headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party, Mrs. 
Wintringham was guest of honor at a 
luncheon at the Willard Hotel. 
luncheon, she declared that women in 


America do not have to fight tradition as 
hard as they do in England. She said 


that women in England are taking poli- 
tics very seriously and working hard at 
their task of bringing about equality in 
the franchise and in the government of 
their country. 


She paid a tribute to Lady Astor, at 


whose old home in Virginia she was a 
guest while in the United States, saying 
that she has shown great personal courage 
in fighting for right but unpopular causes 
in Parliament, and that she has earned 


At this © 


the heartfelt thanks of the British women 
for “breaking the ground in the jungle of 
prejudice in the House of Commons.” 
More than a hundred guests were at the 
luncheon for Mrs. Wintringham, among 
them Jessie Dell, United States Civil Ser- 


_ vice Commissioner; Dr. Mary O’Malley, 


chairman of the Doctors’ Council of the 
National Woman’s Party; Judge Kathryn 
Sellers; Mrs. Harvey Wiley, chairman of 
the Homemakers’ Council of the Woman’s 
Party; District of Columbia Commis- 
sioner Sidney Taliaferro; Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, 
who in a short speech declared that there 
should be no sex lines drawn in politics; 
Senator William J. Harris of Georgia; 
and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of the Washington, D. C., schools. Mina 
Van Winkle, chief of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Washington Police Department, 
was toastmistress. 

Margaret Todd, Mrs. Wintringham’s 
niece, was with her at the luncheon and 
at the Woman’s Party tea. 

Among those who were at tea with Mrs. 
Wintringham at National Headquarters 
of the Woman’s Party were: Mrs. Richard 
Wainright ; Mrs. Harvey Wiley; Mrs. Max 
Rotter of Wisconsin; Mrs. Van Winkle; 
Abby Scott Baker, who heard Mrs. Win- 
tringham make her maiden speech in 
Parliament; Katherine W. Fisher; Laura 
Berrien; Mrs. Legare O’Bear; Nina Allen- 
der; Winifred Mallon; Burnita Shelton 


Matthews; Mary Gertrude Fendall; and 
Ruby A. Black. 


The Bureau and Legislation” 


P YHILE still convinced that laws 
limiting the hours of women’s 
- work and prohibiting their em- 
ployment at night in certain industries 
are advantageous to women, the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor has found that the exclusion of 
women from certain occupations, and the 
inclusion of semi-professional and highly 
skilled work in the categories of occupa- 
tions in which women’s work is restricted, 
are harmful to women. 

Says a statement issued by the Women’s 
Bureau some time ago in reporting an 
address made by Mary N. Winslow of the 
Bureau to the National Conference of 
Social Work: 

“The laws prohibiting women’s employ- 
ment in certain occupations such as gas 
and electric meter reading, electric and 
acetylene welding, taxi-driving, et cetera, 
were found to have in some instances a 
definitely discriminatory effect on women. 
There is a long list of occupations which 
are prohibited for women in one or two 
States. The Women’s Bureau found dur- 


ing its investigation that many women 


were successfully employed in some of 


these occupations in States where there 
was no prohibition. 

“For instance, women can not be em- 
ployed as taxi-drivers in the State of Ohio, 
but it was stated that women are em- 
ployed in considerable numbers as taxi- 
drivers in Philadelphia, and the firm 
which hires them and the women them- 
selves report complete satisfaction with 
their work. Women are prohibited in 
Ohio and New York from certain forms 
of grinding. In other States the Women’s 
Bureau has found women employed on 
these occupations under excellent condi- 


_ tions, earning good wages, and thoroughly 


satisfied with the work. 

“Certain occupations which come out- 
side of the field of industry also were ex- 
amined during the course of the investi- 
gation. These occupations involved high- 
ly skilled work and could be classed as 
semi-professional in type. The employ- 
ment of women pharmacists came within 
this group, and it was found for them that 


the application of labor legislation had 
served as a handicap to a limited extent. 
Some women pharmacists had complained 
of the restrictions of night-work legisla- 
tion which had applied to them and 
limited their employment opportunities. 

“It was found also, however, that far 
greater handicaps to women’s employment 
as pharmacists were the prejudices 
against them among the employers and 
among the patrons of the pharmacies. In 
some States, because of the semi-profes- 
sional status of the women pharmacists, — 
they have been exempted from the labor 
law. This is true in California and in 
Wisconsin. 

“Perhaps the most important thing 
which has been brought out by this inves- 
tigation, Miss Winslow stated, is the need 
for the differentiation of legislation for 
different types of employment, and the 
exemption of those groups of highly 
skilled professional or semi-professional 
women who are able to dictate their own 
terms of employment.” 

Miss Winslow was reporting on the in- 


% 
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vestigation made by the Women’s Bureau 
which was begun with a joint advisory 
committee consisting of outstanding wom- 
en on both sides of the question of indus- 
trial legislation applying to women only. 
No agreement could be reached on the 
method of making the survey, and the 


members of the committee favoring “pro- | 


tective legislation” resigned. After that, 
no meetings of the committee were called. 
Alice Paul, Maud Younger, and Doris 
Stevens represented the Equal Rights con- 
tingent on the committee. 

The Women’s Bureau, however, made 
an investigation of certain industries and 
women’s occupations in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and 
California. Miss Winslow reported that 
more than one thousand working women 
were interviewed to get a record of their 


experience of the effect of labor legisla- 


tion for women only. 

The report of the Bureau’s investigation 
has not yet been published, and when it 
is appears, a full report will be made in 
Equat Rieuts. In the meanwhile, this 
partial report is made. 

Two industrial establishments out of 
1,500 investigated substituted men for 
women because of a legal limitation in 
women’s working hours, Miss Winslow 
reported. Miss Winslow made no report 
on the number of women discharged by 
these two establishments, the number of 


women employed in the other establish. 


ments, and their proportion to the total 
labor force, nor did she mention the pre- 
vailing working day in the industrial es- 
tablishments before the laws were en- 
acted, so its is impossible to comment at 
this time on the validity of the conclu- 


to shorten women’s hours, to 


| Equal Rights 


sions drawn by the Women’s Bureau. 

Miss Winslow also declared that the 
attitude of employers does more than do 
laws in preventing women from obtaining 
night work. She said: ; 

“A very large group of employers would 
not use women at night under any circum- 
stances. The reaction against women’s 
employment at night was much stronger 
than against men’s employment, and it 
was found in States where there was no 
night-work law as well as in States where 
the law prohibited night work for women.” 

She also declared that hour laws tend 
shorten 
men’s hours, and to standardize hours 
throughout entire communities, rather 
than to handicap women in industry. 
Again comment is impossible, since the 
data on which the report was made are 
not available. 


Women Lawyers For Industrial 


Lawyers adopted a resolution at its 

convention in Buffalo, New York, 
August 29-30, committing the organiza- 
tion to opposition to restrictive industrial 
legislation for women. 

The resolution pledged the association 
to file formal protest whenever and wher- 
ever laws are proposed for the regulation 
of workers based on the sex of the worker 
rather than the nature of the work. 
This resolution was proposed, before 
the meeting convened, by Rose Falls Bres 
and Emilie M. Bullowa of New York, who, 
as past presidents, constitute the Advi- 
sory Committee of the Association. Thus 
it was given long consideration by the 


National of Women 


delegates to the convention. It was pre-— 


sented to the convention by Reba Talbot 
Swain, deputy attorney general of New 
York State. 


In placing the proposed resolution be- 


fore its readers, the Women Lawyers’. 


Journal, official organ of the Association, 
commented : 

“To those who see the handwriting on 
the wall, it is certain that business and 


professional women are not receiving the 


same treatment as was accorded them 
when their number was so small as to 
constitute no real menace to the well- 


_intrenched male worker. Time should be 


taken by business women from their voca- 


tions and avocations to study the situa- — 


tion, especially legislation vitally affect- 


ing women workers, in order that such 


workers may not. be represented solely by 


women of leisure, women who, no matter — 
how well-intentioned, can have no real 


understanding of the needs of workers.” 
An article pointing out the dangers of 


- “protective” legislation, and emphasizing 


the present tendency to extend to business 
and professional women the laws first 
enacted for factory workers, appeared in 
the July issue of the Weeén Lawyers’ 
Journal. The conclusion drawn in the 


article was: 


“If legislation and regulations. are 
necessary, they should be based upon 
the nature of the work and not upon 
the sex of the worker.” 

Katherine R. Pike of Washington, D. C., 
was re-elected president of the Associa- 
tion, and the following officers were also 
re-elected: Margaret J. Cairns, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, vice-president; Mamie de Sailes 
Larsh, Indianapolis, Indiana, treasurer; 
Olive Beatty, Washington, D. C., corre- 
sponding secretary; Marion Gold Lewis, 
New York City, recording secretary. 


Glucklich Dead 


Glucklich of Budapest died there 

suddenly on August 20 came as a 
shock to her friends and admirers. Her 
death is an irreparable loss to the inter- 
national Feminist and pacifist movements 
of which she was one of the most beloved 
and respected leaders. Miss Glucklich 
was the Hungarian member of the Inter- 
national Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

Vilma Glucklich, professor at a high 
school in Budapest, came from a family 
of educators. Her father was a teacher; 
her two married sisters and several nieces 
and nephews are educators. _ 

Miss Glucklich was already teaching 
when in 1895 Minister of Education 
Julius Wlassics opened the school of phil- 
‘osophy and medicine to the women of 


- HE news from Vienna that Vilma 


Hungary. 
and matriculated as the first Hungarian 


By Rosika Schwimmer 
Vilma Glucklich left her post 


woman student at the University of Buda- 
pest, choosing to study mathematics and 
science. 

Though not the fighting, aggressive type 
of Feminist, she was far from the cling- 
ing, timid emptiness of Victorian ideal. 
The intellectual beauty of her features, 
especially the finely chiselled nose and 
brown clear eyes of velvety softness, at- 
tracted the admiration of her fellow stu- 
dents, and saved her from being cari- 
catured as masculine as so many women 
pioneers have been. Many a student con- 
fessed to having mistaken her reserve for 
a promising feminine shyness. She knew 


how to compel respect and keep vulgarity 
afar. Like the multitude of persons mys- 
teriously descended from the pioneers of 
the Mayflower, there is a whole generation 
of Ph.D.’s claiming to have sat next to Miss 
Glucklich during the four years of her 
university studies. Several years of teach- 
ing at a Girls’ States High School in 
Fiume made her the idol of the Hun- 
garian-Italian youth of that city. Chang- 
ing to a post in a municipal school of 
Budapest, she was singled out for leader- 
ship of the Hungarian woman’s movement. 
Those who planned the organization of 
the Hungarian women’s movement knew 
that the task before them could best be 
achieved under the leadership of Vilma 
Glucklich. And since the start of the 
Hungarian Feminist movement in 1904 to 
this day of her death, Miss Glucklich has 
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been president of the Hungarian Feminist 
League, which is internationally consid- 
ered one of the best organized bodies of 
this kind. 


Men and women of all classes followed 
Vilma Glucklich’s leadership enthusiasti- 
cally. The purity of her character, her 
crystal clear intellect, and her high scien- 
tific achievements blended harmoniously 
with her puritan reserve. But under the 
calm surface, her soul was burning with 
indignation against the stupid misman- 
agement of human affairs. No regard for 
personal or family interest could ever sub- 


_ ject this sacred indignation to any com- 


promise. 


Vilma Glucklich stood the fire test of 
her convictions during the World War. 


‘Her organization, fundamentally based — 


on pacifist principles, stood uncompromis- 
ingly against the war, and she led the 
refusal of co-operation with war work by 


her personal example. She refused every 


service officially asked for the civilian sup- 
port of the war, and as professor of a 
municipal school faced dismissal and 
worse. | 
At the Women’s Hague Congress of 
1915 she stood in the front rank of those 
who risked everything by fearlessly de- 
manding immediate cessation of hostili- 
ties. But the compelling force of her per- 
sonality and the political weight of her 
organization saved her from *youble. Some 
months later the military authorities con- 
demned her and some other leaders of the 
Hungarian opposition to the war to a few 
days in prison for inaugurating a house- 
to-house propaganda for peace, but they 
never martyred her and the other “crimi- 
nals,” knowing well that their arrest 
would swell the movement to undesirable 
size. Peace meetings continued all over 
the country and neither Miss Glucklich 


- The Adverse Report in 


HE adverse report on woman suffrage 

presented in the French Senate by 
Pierre Marraud, is printed in full in two 
recent issues of La Francaise. Its conclu- 
sion is that this is not the time to grant 
women the right to vote. It would be 
dangerous in the troubled period through 
which France is now passing, also, the 
present electorate ought to be consulted 
before the legislature takes such an im- 
portant step. | 


Meanwhile, there are certain things for 


“impatient Feminists” to do while wait- 


ing for the vote. These the report kindly 
points out to them. First, the demands 
of the Feminist program are in the wrong 
order. Women should first get equal legal 
rights, as the right to vote is meaningless 
to a woman still subject to her husband. 


Second, women should be adequately pre- 
pared for civic duties before they assume 
them, and as girls’ schools do not provide 
as much instruction in civics as boys 
schools do, the “Feminist groups” ought 
to second the efforts of the Government to 
provide more instruction during and after 
the school age for both boys and girls. 

“Tt is plain to be seen,” the report says 
at this point, “that not only would we 
not put any drag on the flight of these 
groups, but we hold that they should be 
given some truly productive food for their 
activity.” 

The report makes a suggestion to the 


- Senate, too. This is that the Senate should 


“take part in deciding whether there are 


not grounds for discussing a new suffrage 


bill, the tenor of which shall be: 


Canada’s Woman Cabinet 


net in an English-speaking country 

is Mary Ellen Smith of Canada, 
known affectionately throughout’ the 
Dominion of Canada as “Mary Ellen.” 

Mrs. Smith is a member of the Cana- 
dian Parliament from Vancouver, and is 
president of the Liberal Party for 1927 by 
unanimous election. In 1921 she was 
made a member of the Cabinet without 
portfolio. 

While not entirely Feminist, Mrs. Smith 
has supported some Feminist measures so 
effectively that they have become incor- 
porated into the law. It was largely 
through her efforts that mothers in Cana- 
da now have Equal Rights to the guardian- 
ship of their children, while the women 
of many States of the United States are 


‘Toe first woman member of a Cabi- 


McPhail. 


still denied the right to equal control of 
their children. 

At the same time, however, Mrs. Smith 
has supported at least one “protective” 
law for women workers—the minimum 
wage law now effective in Canada. 

The Deserted Wives’ Maintenance Act 


and the Mothers’ Pension Bill are other | 


legislative measures supported by Mrs. 
Smith. 

Canada has had several women mem- 
bers of Parliament, Federal and Provin- 
cial; notable among them are the well- 
known author, Nellie McClung, Mrs. 
Arthur Rogers, Mrs. Parlby, and Agnes 


ried into office on waves of reform or be- 
cause of party affiliations, and have 
served their constituents well. 


These women have been car- 
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nor her associates were imprisoned. | 
Under the Karolyi regime she was to 
be a candidate for, Parliament, but that 
regime was overthrown before the demo- 
cratic elections could be held. There was 
no woman more beloved in Hnugary than 
Vilma Glucklich, and there are few lead- 
ers who deserve appreciation more than 
she. The internal tragedy of Hungary 


_ affected her deeply. When the opportu- 


nity offered itself in 1922 to concentrate 
entirely on constructive work for a new 
world order, she left her work and her 


country temporarily to become the gen- 


eral secretary of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
of which Jane Addams is president. From 
her headquarters in Geneva she was di- 


—recting till 1925 the work of women of all 


continents who want to turn their ideal- 
ism and the responsibility of their race 
motherhood into that moral force which 
shall conquer the immoral rule of violence. 


France 


“‘A French woman, having reached the 
age of 25 years, shall vote and be eligible 
for office on the same terms as a man.’” 

Since French men qualify as voters at 
the age of 21, it is remarkable that the 
authors of the report see nothing “mean- 
ingless” in proposing to enfranchise wom- 
en “on the same terms,” yet not until the 
age of 25. , 

However, the new woman suffrage group 
in the House of Deputies intends to pro- 
pose an amendment to the electoral re- 
form bill which provides for extending the 
vote to women on absolutely equal terms 
with men. Its adoption is expected. Mme. 
Bruschweig comments that if the Senate 
does not like having to face an electoral 
reform bill which includes woman suf- 
frage, it has only its own woman suffrage 
committee to thank. 


Member 


Mrs. Smith’s husband, Ralph Smith, 

formerly a member of the Canadian Par- 
liament from Nanaimo, British Columbia, © 
was elected in 1900 as a Labor-Liberal. 
_ He rose rapidly in the councils of the 
Liberal Party and was ably assisted by 
his wife. Although re-elected several 
times until 1911, he went down to defeat 
with many other stalwart Liberals on the 
reciprocity pact with the United States. 
Five years later he contested his con- 
stituency in the provincial interest of the 
Liberal Party, and was elected. He was 
called to the Cabinet with the portfolio of 
Finance Minister, but he died the follow- 
ing year. | 

At once the press of Vancouver sug- 
gested that his wife, Mary Ellen Smith, 
was his logical successor. 
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During her many years at Ottawa and 
later in Vancouver she had taken an ac- 


tive interest in women’s work. She had 
been secretary-treasurer of the Women’s 
Canadian Club of Vancouver and later 
president of this club, and regent of the 


municipal chapter of the Daughters of the 


Empire. It was, perhaps, only natural, 
then, that she should follow her husband’s = 


steps into politics. She was offered the 


nomination for one of the Vancouver seats _ 
as a people’s independent candidate, and . 
accepted the honor. She was elected with . 
a majority of 3,895. This was in 1917,. 
and four years later she offered herself 
as a supporter of the Liberal Government 
of the Hon. John Oliver and was re-elected - 


with the largest majority ever polled” in 
Canada. Her personal’ majority was 
greater than that of the combined Cabinet 


of the Government. 
Her rise to prominence in the party has __ 


never been equaled in Canada, it is said. 
When offered the speakership of the House. 
she declined the office, preferring, perhaps, - 
to exercise her prerogative of speaking on. 
the floor of the House. In 1921 she was 
made a member of the Cabinet without. 
portfolio. 

She became shaioman of the Liberal. 
caucis, vice-president of the Provincial. 
Association, and after the elevation of: 
D. A. MacDonald to the bench, she was. 

made acting president, and after that at. 
a convention of the party she was unani- 
mously elected president for the year 1927. - 

Her rise in her party and in the Gov- 


ernment is particularly notabie, as her: 


first election was as an independent. But 
the Liberal Party gave her its support be- 


cause she was the first woman in politics. 


supporting a government which: gave to 
women much legislation for which they 
had been working. 

._When Mary Ellen Smith started to 
work on the Canadian guardianship law, 
it was based on the old idea of one parent, 
the father, who could legally will away 
his children, the mother having no legal 
right. at.all to her children. A strong 


campaign was made on her, proposal to 
amend the guardianship. law to give 


mothers | Equal Rights to the control of 
their children, and the Equal Guardian- 


‘ship Bill.was passed in the next session 
of the Parliament. Doubtless having a 
woman in.the Government helped greatly 


to have the campaign promise fulfilled. 
Mrs. Smith wears a medal, presented to 


| ~~ her by the women of British Columbia in 


testimony. of their gratitude for her ef- 


forts, in. furthering affecting 


their: sex. 


‘The Christian Solende M onitor describes 
| her as. follows: 
_ “Broad and constructive in thought, , 
: she is. a fluent speaker, much in. demand 
DY, her, party and by ‘social and educa- 


~ tional clubs. From the first she com- 


hostess, she entertains much, and at her 


board will be found people of all ee 
views. 


Press 


Woman's Party ASHINGTON, 
Headquarters Aug. 31. 

most precious tan- 
From the gible possession of 


Every Evening, 
Wilmington, Del., 
August 31, 1927 
the principles it 
furthers, this organization prides itself 
most on the headquarters on Capitol Hill, 
a building filled with historic tradition. 
But the home it has owned since 1921 
is about to be demolished so that the new 


- Supreme Court of the United States may 


rise in its place. 


Although suffrage leaders are disturbed 


by the edict, nothing can be done now to 
retain the building because Congress has 


_ passed the appropriation bill providing 


the money to purchase the headquarters. 
Officials of the organization attribute 
the interest in this building to Chief Jus- 
tice Taft. It is said that he recognized 
the value of its site many years ago, and 
that he expressed his preference for it. as 
the location of the Supreme Court when- 


the National Wom- 
an’s Party is soon 
to be lost. Next to © 


ever Congress agree upon 
ing new quarters to that branch of the 


Government: | 
When the Government takes back this 
colonial house it will have been in private 


‘Inarids for more, than half a century. 


Its history is unique. It had served as 


the Capitol of the United States from 1815 
to 1819 after the original capitol build- 


ing was burned. In-1817° President Mon- 
roe was inaugurated: here. When. the 
house was being used: by Congress, Henry 
Clay was speaker and Daniel Webster’s 
orations were heard in its rooms when he 
was a member of Congress... 

During the Civil. War the house was a 
Federal prison. 


Soon-after that it passed inte private 


hands, becoming: the home of statesmen 
and high officials. Senator Calhoun of 
South Carolina lived and died in it. Jus- 
tice Field of the United States Supreme 
Court lived there for several years. The 
late General Leonard Wood was married 
in its garden, and Senator Spooner of 
Wisconsin made it his ‘Washington home. 


Equal Rights 


When Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, its presi- 
dent, donated the building to the National 
Woman’s Party in 1921, funds were set 
aside to restore it to its original form. 


State branches undertook to furnish 


rooms, each with historical furniture from 


; its own State. 


News from the Field 


Maryland Branch Raising Money 
HE Maryland State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party is starting 


its fall and winter activities with a card 


party given by Minnie Rhine at her resi- 
dence, 4012 Belle Avenue, Forest Park, 


on Saturday, September 17, from 8 to 10 


P.M. This affair will inaugurate a series 
of card parties to be given by the members 
of the Maryland Branch to raise sufficient 
funds so that the members of the State 


Legislature and their wives will receive 
Equat Rieuts until the reconvening of 
State ‘Legislature in January, 1929. 


Albaby Committee in Exposition 
HE Albany (New York) Committee of 
the National Woman’s Party has a 


booth at the First Annual Inter-City 
-. Woman’ 8, Home, Pure Food, and Health 


Exposition now in progress there. Chris- 


_ tine’ Burrell and Grace Kay Long are in 
“manded attention on the floor of the Leg- 


-islature; for a. quarter of a century she 
has played. her part in Canadian affairs; 
public ‘ind official life has not robbed her 
of any, of her charm.. She is a gracious 


charge of the booth, and other members 


are on duty to talk Equal Rights and to 
distribute National Woman’s Party liter- 


ature. Aé one of the purposes of the expo- 
sition is to stimulate an interest in hap- 
pier homes, it is fitting that Equal Rights 


- should be represented there. The expopsi- 


tion began on September 3 and ends on 
Beptember 


English Shifrage Leader at Headquarters 
RA LORTON MATTHEWS, one of — 
the active workers for suffrage in 


England ‘the Woman’s Social and Po- 


litical Union, was a guest with her 
husband at dinner at National Head- 
quarters of the Woman’s Party on August 


~13. Mrs. Matthews, then Miss Lorton, 


was the editor of the Suffragette during 
the militant campaign in England, and 
was the first editor of Time and Tide, 
Lady Rhondda’s paper. She and her hus- 


band have recently been living in Japan. 
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